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Notes. 
A GLIMPSE OF ITALY IN 1848. 


The letter below is taken from the corres- 
pondence of Colonel Evasio Radice, whose 
career as an Italian patriot may be briefly 
outlined. He was born at Vercelli in 
1794. His early life thus coincided with 
the Napoleonic ‘‘ Kingdom of Italy ;’’ and 
French influence 
with the republican doctrines which he ad- 
hered ‘to all his life. 
at Milan and at the military School of 
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_having undertaken to obtain it, 
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to open communications with the Lombard 


| Liberals of whom Count Gonfalonieri and 


the Belgioioso’s were the most prominent. 
When the crisis came, however, Charles 
Albert hung back. 

The standard of revolt was raised at 
Alessandria, and troops were collected. 
The insurgents lacked artillery and Radice 
rode to 
Genoa and demanded delivery of a park 
the Commander. Unwilling to com- 
mit himself to either side the Commander 


| refused; but he did nothing to stop Radice, 


published every | 
High Wycombe, | 


including postage and two halt- | 


| sufficient 


no doubt imbued him | 


Modena, where he distinguished himself in | 


In ‘due course he entered 
and was ap- 


mathematics 
the Piedmontese Artillery, 
pointed Professor of Mathematics 
Royal Military Academy. In 1817 Prince 


at the | 


Charles Albert of Carignano became Grand | 


Master of the Piedmontese Artillery, and | ilanc 
| many months were over constitutions had been 


made Radice (then Captain) his private 
secretary. A member of the Secret Society 
of the Carbonari, or Charcoal burners, 


Captain Radice became the friend of Santa | 


Rosa, San Marsano, Collegno and others | 


| 


who were working for greater freedom in | 


the Government. The Prince of Carig- 
nano himself was in communication with 
the Liberals, and in this connection 
Radice’s influence over him was regarded as 
considerable. Radice was sent to Milan 
{probably as the Prince’s secret emissary) 


| at the first battle of Novara. 
| his men Radice was one of the last to leave 


who went to the barracks and issued his 
own orders to the units stationed there. 
Soldiers and officers obeyed and the guns 
were brought to Alessandria in triumph. 
The revolt was suppressed by the Austrians 
Deserted by 


the field, but succeeded in making his es- 
cape to Barcelona. 

After the defeat of the Constitutionalists 
by the French troops, who had intervened, 


he joined the Italian exiles in England, 


and after many privations gained the post 
of Professor of Italian Language and Liter- 
ature at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
married an Irishwoman, Miss Hutton, and 
had by her a boy and a girl. 

By 1848 the Liberal movement had gained 
strength to cause revolutions 
throughout Western Europe, notably in 
France, where the throne of Louis Philippe 
was overturned. In Italy the election of 
Pope Pius IX who had while still a Car- 


is eae etaceied | dinal sympathised with national and con- 


stitutional aspirations, gave the Constitu- 
tional movement a great impetus. Matters 
were therefore ripe when the Paris revolu- 
tion gave the signal for revolt. Sicily, al- 
ways restive since the Napoléonic wars, rose 
and demanded the Constitution granted in 
the days of the English occupation. The 
movement spread to the mainland, and before 


extorted from all Italian rulers. In Pied- 
mont aiso the vacillating King Charles 
Albert took the plunge and Sardinia be- 
came a Constitutional monarchy. In the 
midst of this turmoil came the news that 
a revolution had broken out in Vienna 


|The Milanese long weary of an oppressive 


| 





foreign domination rose in revolt; and 
after five days’ fighting Radetski’s sold- 
iery was driven out of the city. The whole 
of North Italy was in a blaze within the 
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next few days. Venice proclaimed a 


Kepublic and the Dukes of Parma and | 
Charles Aibert’s chauce had | 


Mcdena tied, 
come and after his usual vacillations (jus- 
tified in this instance by the bad state of 
his army), the Sardinian troops in April 
crossed the border, the King at their head. 
Tuscany, the Papal States, Napies, the 
whoie country in tact carried away by en- 
thusiasm sent contingents to join Charles 
Albert. 


lt was while the HRadice family were | 
travelling through Switzerland in order to | 
leave their son at Hofwyl that the consti- | 
tutional movement of 1848 came to a head | 
in Piedmont, and Charles Albert granted | 


the free constitution. All the exiles were 
recalied and Radice, now promoted to Major, 


was elected a member of the New Cisalpine | 


Parliament by a Turin Electoral College. 


The letter 


Parliament. During his exile he had be- 
come shortsighted, and this defect preven- 
ted him from taking part in the campaign. 
We went as Sardinian chargé d’ affaires to 
Frankfurt, and later to Belgium. The 


Italian prospects had been bright, for they | 


could have concentrated 90,000 men against 
Radetzki’s 60,000 Austrians, who could ex- 
pect no reinforcements for the moment 


owing to the revolution in Vienna, but two | 
causes ruined their chances of success. The | 
campaign was mismanaged and dissensions | 


broke out between the Monarchists and 
the Republicans. Charles Albert’s pre- 
vious conduct had made him suspect to the 
extreme Liberals and _ intrigues 


Austrians. 
fortunate King rushed to his doom at Nov- 


ara and Italy’s hopes were extinguished for | 


ten years, After Novara Radice(now Colonel) 
found his republican ideas unwelcome to the 
Government and resigned in order to re- 
sume his Parliamentary activities. As 
deputy for his native Vercelli he became 
a supporter of the Radical Brofferio, but 
he never attempted to translate his repub- 
lican theories into action. recognising that 
a monarchy was the best constitution for 
Sardinia and the form of Government de- 
manded by its people. In 1853 Colonel 


Radice was obliged to resign his seat owing 
to ill-health due-to the severe calls he had 
made on himself. 
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below was written just after | 
his arrival at Turin, to take his seat in | 


against | 
him were set on foot by the Mazzinians | 
while the army was still engaged with the |. 
Deserted by his allies the un- | 


He resided at Genoa, | 
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| and when that city was visited by cholera 
in 1854-5, he was one of the foremost organ. 
isers to combat the disease. He himself 
| tell ill, though not till after the general 
| danger was practically over. The attack 
was slight, but his overworked and wasted 
frame was unable to resist it and after a 
— illness he succumbed on Oct, 27, 


(The letter, as was then the practice, has 
| no envelope, and is sealed with a wafer), 
Thomas Hutton, Esq. 

116 Summerhill, 
Dublin, 

Irlande. 

Dear Thomas, 

This I ought to have sent from Hofwyl 
*—yet I am pleased to have an occasion 
for sending you'my greetings from Italy, 
I had an excellent journey from Bern 
to Turin; the passage over Mont Cenis 
was grand in the extremef. It is neces- 
sary to cross the Alps in winter in order 
to appreciate their magnificence. The 
weather here is bad and cold and win- 
try. No sign no feeling of Spring, but 
nobody minds such things. We are all 
engrossed with the thoughts and _ the 
works of war. The Kingt is at the head 
of the army. The enthusiasm of the 


| Italians is undescribable. We see no 
youth in the streets—they desert their 
homes their business their schools 


and run to the camp where a good deal 
of confusion reigns in consequence. The 
students and the professors went away en 
masse, and the University was obliged to 
shut. It was thought that Piedmont 
had a great army—but it was only on 
paper. The late Minister§ of war, one 
* Hofwyl was a school at Bern in Switzer- 
Radice was arranging to 





| land, where Col. 
| send his son. 

| +The route over the Mont Cenis was prob- 
| ably taken because the direct route over the 
| St. Gothard led through Austrian territory. 
|” +Charles Albert. 

| § The Minister referred to must have been 
| Villamarina, who held the portfolios for War 
|and Police. He was a member of Charles 
| Albert’s. reactionary ministry of which Count 
| Solaro della Margherita was chief. Villa- 
| marina disliked the Jesuits, whose influence 
| over the Government was great, and was 
| therefore constantly at loggerheads with della 
| Margherita, but this did not prevent him from 
| being hostile to the Liberals, and, therefore, 
|as minister of police, anathema to Radice 
| His administration of the army was inefficient, 
| but it is doubtful whether he was really guilty 
‘of peculation. 
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of the greatest scoundrels that ever 
breathed under heaven, pillaged and 
pocketed the money devoted to the ex- 


penses of the war deparement. It is 
fortunate that the Austrians, terror 
stricken, are running away. We could 


not come up with them yet--they dis- 
appear like smoke, pillaging, murdering, 
devastating the country they leave be- 
hind. Scarcely a shot has been ex- 
changed. They are strong yet, more than 
40,000 troops* and well furnished with 
cavalry, of which we are in great need, 
and would be highly serviceable in the 
plains of Lombardy. The Austrians are 
now concentrating their forces within 
Mantua Verona and Peschierat—a fear- 
ful stronghold this space, and the scene 
of many fights in the Napoleonic times. 
Our Army is now approaching Mantua 


which has been innundated by the 
enemy, The political affairs of Italy 
look well. The Italians feel and act 


upon the necessity of being united—and 
when the barbarians (they are and ought 
to be called savages) have left our soil 
we shall proclaim our union and inde- 
pendence. It seems the general wish of 
the country, that there should be a strong 
state from the Alps to the Po; under 


what form of government, I can scarcely | 
Tuscany with Modena, of which | 
it has taken possession already—Rome— | 


sayt. 


Naples with Sicily—in all four members 
of the Italian Federation. ‘The General 
Congress of the Nation to sit in Rome in 
the Palazzo Venezia§ which belonged to 





*The Austrians numbered in all over 60,000. 
The Piedmontese Army was deficient in cavalry 
and artillery, though these two arms were the 
most efficient in the service. 

+Mantua, Verona, Peschiera and Legnago 


were the four fortresses of the famous quadri- | 


lateral, a strongly fortified tract of country 
between the Mincio and the Adige. 
opening of the campaign Charles Albert could 


have seized Mantua by a coup de main, but his | 
advance was slow, and Radetski reinforced the | 


garrison with 9,000 men. Peschiera was taken 
after a regular siege during the campaign. 


} This passage illustrates how little progress | 
the idea of unity had made among Italians. A | 
4 have formed their) 
highest hope. This question of the form of | 


federal State seems to 
government to be set up proved a fatal bar to 
talian success. 

§ Palazzo Venezia was the residence at Rome 
‘of the Venetian ambassador while the republic 
was in existence. When Venice came under 
Austrian domination, the palace became Aus- 
trian property until 1919, when it was taken 
‘over by the Italian government. 
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At the | 
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the [?Austrians; illegible] and becomes 
now Italian property. You see we have 
got rid of an Emperor, 2 Dukes and 1 
Prince.* We remain still saddled with 
2 Kings, 1 Duke and a Pope,t but time 
will soon do their business, I hope, and 
the little Italian ‘“ Stivale’’ mew pol- 
ished, and nicely trimmed by the Peo- 
ple’s scissors may yet become something 
more than a mere ‘‘ Geographical expres- 
sion’? and cut a smart figure in the 
Mediterranean; pool. I hope some way 
or another you are trimming yourselves 
at home also—and that you and each and 
all stout and happy. With my best love 
to the dear Circle, to the Baldoyle and 
Fairheld friends, believe me, dear 
Thomas, 
Your Affe. brother E, Radice. 
Vive la Republique. She has 
done it all. 
Turin, 8 April, 1848. 
F. R, Raptice, 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
Reynoips or Loueuscur, Co, Lerrrim. 
(See ante p. 245). 


| Extracts from the ‘ Book of Depositions, 
1641,’ concerning ‘‘ Murders and Robberies 
committed in the Counties of Leitrim, 
| Sligo, and Mayo,” in Trinity College” 
| Library, Dublin. 

LEITRIM, 

| Folio 3:—Edward Bisham of Bowishall, 
County Leitrim was robbed of all his means 


| by Charles McGovern, Barony of Tullyhoy, 





| 
| 
{ 





| %* The Emperor is, of course, Francis Joseph 
| II of Austria, who had just succeeded his 

father. The Dukes are the Austrian Dukes 
of Modena and Parma. The prince is probably 
Florestan, Prince of Monaco, who had been 
obliged to grant a constitution. His residence 
in Paris may have led Radice to suppose that 
he had been deposed. . 

+ The rulers still to be expelled were Kin 

| Charles Albert of Sardinia, King Ferdinand I 
| of Naples, Pope Pius IX, and Grand Duke 
Leopold of Tuscany. The King of Naples was 
compelled to abdicate in 1860, and the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany voluntarily retired the same 
year. The Pope’s temporal power was abol- 
ished in 1870. As regards Sardinia Radice, like 
most Liberals of his day, was under the 
illusion that a rising of the unarmed people 
| could accomplish the expulsion of the Aus- 
| trians. These short-sighted views caused the 
| failure of 1848. So far from being expelled, 
i Albert’s son became first King of 
! Italy. 
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Co, Cavan, Gent. ; William Erogain, Gent. ; | 
Donnell McGowran,.Gent.; Phelim McGow- | 


ran, Gent.;. Farrall McGrannell als Rey- 
nolds; Geffry McRanal als Reinolds; and 
John his son Gent., and Turlogh Oge Mac 
Molinothery, Gent. 

Deposition sworn Oct. 22, 1641. 


Folio 5.—James Stephenson was robbed of 
all his Goods, Chattels and Money (amount- 
ing to £826) by lre Reynolds of Seabeg, 
Captain ; Roddy O’Rourke, —_Geoffry 
O’Rourke, Edmund McGrannald, Patrick 


O’Flinn, Turlogh McConnor, Caher McDon- | 
MeWilliam, | 
the House- | 


nell, Oge MacGranald, also 
Brian O’Sheridan and others, 


hold Servants of Mr. Humphrey Reinolds 


of Loughscurr, the Rebels said they would | 


cut off his head because he said -McRainols 
misled and sent messages to George St. 
George, the Commander at Jamestown Garri- 
son, 
the County of Leitrim; the Rebels also 
hanged one Thomas McRanald (for bringing 
in a child of Sargent Oliver), although he, 


McRanald was one of their own nation, but | 


which 
him 


he went to the Protestant Church 
was the Cause of the quarrel with 


The Rebels also made Justices of the Peace | 


amongst their own followers, viz. :—Teigue 
McGrannell, freeholder, and 


same band, also* John Reinolds, Gent., son 
of Mr. Humphrey Reynolds now 
prisoner. 


Folio 6:—On 22nd August, 1642, about 40 | 


of our people went out to get some green 


corn for want of bread, about a fortnight | 
after there went 12 or 14 of our people in | 


Cots on the water to get some Corn, and 
the Enemy same as named above running 
into one of the Cots were drowned. 

Cormack McKernan he 
brought in 140 Cows to the Garrison besides 
other preys. 

Sworn 
Brereton. 

Folio 8:—Leonard Morton of Brenadrim, 


County Leitrim, Gent., had a Mortgage for | 


five hundred pounds on the Parish of Kilt- 
anyherd, Co. Leitrim, and all his stock 


with the Mortgage were taken, amounting | 


in all to £1,034. He was Clerk of the Peace 
for 20 years and knew all the Gentry and 
freeholders of the County to be Rebels and 
Papists. 


* Observe note at end of Deposition, Folio 15. 
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Conn ©’Rourke was Chief Rebel of | 


McMorrogh | 
Oge McGrannell and several others of the | 


taken | 


and five others | 


April 20th, 1643, before Henry | 


—— | Reinolds of Loughscurr, 
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Gilbert Corbin now sworn was Robbed of 
all he had. 

Anthony Mills was beaten and robbed of 
all his goods and Chattels by Conn 
O’Rourke, Henry Reinolds of the Farish of 
Kiltobber, Ferdorough Reinolds, Teigue 
O’Ruddy, Teigue O’Kourke, and others who 
said they had a Commission from the King 
| of England and robbed all the English, but 
not the Scotch or Irish. Deponent 
Anthony Mills, his wife and children were 
all stripped and robbed of the Clothes on 
their backs by order of the Rebels. 

Folio 9:—Elizabeth Vawse, widow of 
Robert Vawse, late Vicar of Cargallen, was 
| robbed of all her Goods and Chattels, and 
told if she did not go away they would burn 
her. She and her three children were 
stripped stark naked of all their clothes and 
turned out naked and hungry, and were in 
great danger of their lives on their way to 
Dublin. When asked by the Rebels why she 
came over, she said that God and the King 
sent her, they then said ‘‘ let the King fetch 
you out again.” 

Folio 9:—Anne Dudd and her husband 
Richard Dudd were robbed of everything, 
and on their way to Dublin her husband 
| was hanged at a place near Dawlins Bridge, 
in Co. Cavan, where also a Richard Har- 
rington a Protestant out of Suffolk suffered 
' the same death. She also met on her way 
37 poor stripped people, English, but of the 
| said number only 8 reached Dublin, the rest 
were all killed, drowned or hanged by the 
| Rebels on the way. 

Sworn January, 1642. 

Folio 10:—George Gonne of Drumrane, 
| Co. Leitrim, Clerk, sayeth that on 22nd 
| October, 1641, he was despoiled and_robbed 
| of all his goods (value for Eight Hundred 
pounds) by the hands of Geffry Oge 
O’Rourke, Phaiim O’Dolan and others, and 
was separated from his wife and children, 
| who were stripped and slept in dark woods 
|on their way by Longford to Mullingar 
| where they got in safety, howbeit one —— 
| Huston having many young children and 
not knowing how to save her life went to 
| Mass. 

Folio 11:—Samuel Smith of the Parish of 
| Kiltougher, Co. Leitrim was robbed of all 
| his property amounting to £510, by Teigue 
| O’Brady, Parish of Shannon, Gent., Teigue 
|Oge McGrannell, James Macabe, and 
| Patrick O’Flinn, servant to Mr. Humphrey 
and by the other 
and = Teigue 


'Rebels, Conn. O’Rourke 
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Rourke his son, Henry Reinolds of the 
Parish of Clownes and Co., of Leitrim, 
Gent,, Teigue O’Rorke of the town of Balli- 
namore, Gent., Teigue O’ Brady of the parish 
of Ballinamore, Gent., Teigue Oge McGran- 
nell, Patrick O’Flinn and others, Tenants 
of Mr. Humphrey Reynolds of Loughscurr, 
and others deponent did not. know. 

William Rogers deposed that all his Goods 
and Chattels were taken from him by the 
Rebels Teigue O’Rorke, Conn. O’Rorke, 
Qwen O’Rorke, and deponent further said 
that Henry Reynolds of the Parish of 
Mohill, Gent., and one Carbre and his two 
sons, threatened to kill him, said deponent, 
and are now out in open rebellion, and so | 








are Teigue O’Rorke and Brian his son, | 
Gents., of the Parish of Ballinamore. 
Folios 12/13:--Anne Reade, relict of 


Hilkiah Reade, was robbed of all her goods 
and Chattels, said Robbery was committed 
by Donnell McEnerny of the Co. of Cavan, 
a Commander of Rebels, and by Daniell 
0’Rely, Henry O’Rely, and Rossen O’Rely 
her late servants, and deponent further 
saith that Ellen the wife of the said Dan- 
niell O’Rely having the nursing of a young 
male child of deponents, stripped him of his 
clothes, and brought him in misery to his 
mother with whom he died from cold and 
famine, her son six years old was set upon 
and murdered by five or six young imps, his 
eyes gouged out and his brains also, 

Sworn July 12th, 1643, before C. Pigott. 

Folio 13:—John O’Rely son of Edward 
0'Rely was now made High Sheriff of the 
Uo, Cavan, and the following were made 
Justices of the Peace:—Sir John and 
Edmund O’Rely and Phelim McEnran, 
Gents., all of the Co. of Cavan, Daniel 
McEnran Gent., and Charles McEnran, all 
of Co. Cavan, and Richard Ashe of Lis- 
maine in the Parish of Drumlahan who is 
gone from the Protestant Church to Mass 
(and was Commissary of the Bishop’s 
Court), Philip McHugo, McShane O’Rely 
of Ballongarry in the Parish of Castletown 
Co, of Cavan, Gent., who now livith at Mr. 
Taylor’s House in Ballykeys. 

Edmund O’Rely of Clonnet, Co. Cavan, 
Gent., and Garrett O’Rely threatened to 
burn the House of Deponent. 

: Philip Mulmore O’Rely (called the 

Bodaghsassanaghe’’), was very kind to 
the Protestants, but was through fear 





obliged to give it up, and deponent (Anne 
ade) is now in great want being worn 
through Grief and Miserable having lost all. 
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Anne Reade. Sworn before C. Pigott, 
July 12th, 1643, 

Folio 15:—Susannah Stephenson wife of 
Archibald Stephenson deposeth that she lost 
all her Goods and Chattels worth over 
£100, by the Rebels, they being Colonel 
Conn O’Rorke, Jchn Birtshall, and one 
Patrick Flynn, footman to Mr. Humphrey 
Reynolds, (and called by a bye-name Gris- 
ken) and Bryan O’Sheridan, cook to the said 
Mr, Humphrey Reynolds. 

Sworn 10th March, 1642, before Edw4 
Pigott by Suzanna Stevenson. 

Note:—John Reynolds, Gent., son of Mr. 
Humphrey Reinolds was taken prisoner and 
kept ever since. 

Sworn by James Stevenson, August 20th, 
1643. 


The following is from ‘Funeral Certifi- 
cates of Many of the Nobility and Gentry 
of Ireland from 1634 to 1729.’ Sir James 
Ware, Knt., Auditor of the Revenue, Died 
the 14th of May, 1632. He married Mary 
Daughter of Ambrose Brydon of St, Ed- 
munds Bury in Suffolk, by whom He had 
Sir James Ware, Knt.; John; Joseph; 
Arthur; Mary; Ann; Russell; Martha and 
Cicely. He was buried in St. Warborough’s 
Church, Dublin. 


Poore 2 and 2. 

2. Servants with Black Staves. . 
Pennon, ... ... ... .. Mr. Saml. Davis. 
Mrs. Conway. Mrs. Reinolds not present. 
Mr. Joseph, having on either side little James 

Ware and Roger. : 
The Sword and Targott By Mr. James Ware. 
Crest by John Ware. 
Coate by Athlone. 
Ulster King of Arms. 
Corpes. 
James Ware, Esqre. 2 
Sir Dudley Loftus. Sir Wm. Pierce, Knt. 
2. Men with Staves barehead’d to keep off 


“- 


the Throng. 


The above named children of Sir James 


and Lady Mary Ware were married as 
under :— 
Sir James Ware, Knt., to Elizabeth 


daughter of Henry Pierce of Testernagh in 
the County of Westmeath, Esq. 

Joseph Ware, to Mary, daughter 
Gilbert Dumville, of Dublin, Gent. 

Arthur Ware, M.A., of Trinity Coll., 
Dublin. Unmarried. 

Mary Ware to Christopher Conway 
Ramines near Dublin, Esq. 

Russell Ware, to Humphrey Reynolds of 
Loughscur, Co, Leitrim. 


of 


of 
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Martha Ware to Sir Wm. Pierce of Tes- 
ternagh in the County of Westmeath, Knt, 

Cicely Ware to Sir Dudley Loftus of 
Killian in the County of Meath, Knt, 


Henry Firzceratp Reynoxps, 





BarnaBe Barnes.--The ‘D, N. B.’ iii. 
247, puts the birth of the author of ‘ Par- 
thenophil and Parthenophe’ in ‘‘ 1569 ?”’ 


But in “ Christeninges for 1570,’ in the | 


register of St. Michael le Belfrey, York, 
occurs the entry :—‘‘ rnabee Barnes, sone to 
the Reverend father in god Richard, bushop 
of notinga, the sext of m/’che.’’ Richard 
Barnes had been created sufiragan-bishop of 
Nottingham on 4 Jan., 1567; on 25 June, 
1570, he was elected to the see of Carlisle; 
and in 1577 to the most splendid of all the 
sees, Durham. 


A. R. Baytry. 





MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT. 


Our correspondent Mr. 
SPARKE informs us that Canon May, 
Librarian of Chester Cathedral, has recently 
discovered a large collection of 


ARCHIBALD 


top of the Round Tower in Chester Cathe- 
dral. These include Treasurers Accounts 
dating from 1542, Charters of Richard II 
and Henry V lavishly embellished, copies of 
deeds of Elizabeth, Charles I and II, with 
huge Royal Seals attached. One can merely 
guess at what a store-house of history these 
documents will ultimately prove. The col- 
lection of Chapter Books are perhaps of the 
greatest public interest, and date from 
circa 1600. An iron safe is full of literary 


treasures, and a great box full of Scrolls, | 
Manuscripts, and Records; and many rare | 


volumes are scattered about in cupboards 
and drawers. 
lation of the documents will no doubt dis- 
close much of interest to the antiquary. 


The excavations at St, Augustine’: Abbey, 
Canterbury, have brought to light a most 
interesting leaden cross of the eleventh cen- 
tury, the earliest dated relic yet 
there. It bears an inscription recording the 


death of the Abbot Wulfric’s sister, in | 
March, 1063, and gives her name, Wulf- | 


maeg, which had been hitherto unknown, 
though she herself finds mention in Goce- 
lin’s ‘History of the Translation ‘of St. 
Augustine and his Companions.’ 


the | 


ancient | 
manuscripts in the Muniment Room at the | 


The transcription and trans: | 


found | 





The Times of Saturday, Apr. 5, gives an 
account of Dr, Felix Oswald’s finds at 
Margidunum, a Roman camp of the: 
Claudian period, half-way between Leicester 
and Lincoln. The excavations seem to show 
that Margidunum was founded in 48 a.p, as 
one of the forts intended to guard the 
Roman frontier of the time, which ran 
between the Severn and the Trent. About 
seven acres in extent, of a size to contain 
a garrison of 1,000 men, it was defended by 
five ditches and by a wooden rampart, which 
was at some time burnt down, probably in 
the revolt under Boadicea. When the 
troops returned to it the camp was rebuilt 
in stone, roofed with red tiles and lighted 
with glass windows. Iron-smelting and the 
| making of rough pottery were carried on in 
| the camp, and among the remains which 
attest this are also found the  red-glazed 
‘“‘Samian’’ ware from France and enam- 
elled brooches and seal-boxes of Celtic 
character. 
| When in the second century the frontier 
| had been moved further north and _ ran 
between. Carlisle and Newcastle, Margi- 
dunum was abandoned and levelled and 
reduced to a posting-station on the new 
Fosseway, which was laid right across the 
camp. In the fourth century when the 
Roman occupation had trouble with the 
Picts and Scots, and many old camps were 
rebuilt Margidunum was once more restored, 
surrounded by a stone wall 9ft. thick, and 
established as a city of refuge. The choice 
of the site was determined by the presence 
of excellent water only twelve feet below 
the surface. The numerous wells have 
yielded a large number of objects—urns (of 
_which Dr. Oswald has restored about 200), 
pots, coins, a comb of boxwood. The lining 
of one of the wells is of great interest— 
'oaken planks which remain as sound to-day 
as when they were cut. 


| Streets running with wine, with water, 
| with blood—we have all heard and read of 
| these; but did any one ever before know of 
streets running with hot tea? This was 
seen last week (on the morning of Friday, 

April 4), after the fire at the tea ware 
| house at Butler’s Wharf, Bermondsey, on 
the previous night. The gutters were run- 
ning inches deep with it—brewed by the 
| fire-hoses playing on the burning  casés. 

| Hundred of tons of tea, some of which had 
| recently arrived from the Far East, were 
| destroyed in this fire. 
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Queries. 


request correspondents desiring 
private 


Ws must 
information on family matters of onl 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


their queries in order that answers may be! 


sent to them direct. 


SHOOTING NEAR E\DINBURGH IN 1661.—Mr. 
P. Hume Brown, in his ‘ Karly Travellers 
in Scotland’ (1891) gives an extract from 
the ‘Antiquarian Repertory’ (1809), vol. 
iv, which is a translation from a_ very 
scarce book of travels by Jorevin de Reche- 
ford, published in three volumes, 12mo,, 
at Paris, in 1672. No copy of this book 
can be found either in the British Museum 


Paris. 


, lects 


The author apparently visited Scotland | 
in 1661, and he describes a day’s shooting | 


which he had near Edinburgh, and which 
Mr. Hume Brown suggests (p. 225) may 
have been on the Figgate Whins. Amongst 
other game killed are mentioned ‘‘six large 
wood-cocks,’’ and the object of my query is 
to know how the words translated as ‘‘ large 
wood-cocks ’’ are rendered in the original 
French. Possibly some reader of ‘N. & W. 
may be able to tell me where I can consult 
a copy of the 1672 publication. 
words prove to be grands coqs de bruyére the 
statement will be of great interest; but if 
they are grandes bécasses it will be of no 
particular importance. 
Hucu S. GLapsTone. 


‘““DupBers Bank.’? — Was 
Bank ever known as Dubbers Bank? In 
1647, when Peter Mundy was returning to 
England from Danzig, and had left the 
Southern Coast of Sweden, he remarks on 
the 21st August: ‘‘ Since the 19th variable 
windes and weather; to day much wind and 
a great sea against us, beeing on Dubbers 
bancke.’’ 

L. M. Anstey, 


i Romance, 
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An Itattan Dratect.—Fogazzaro, in his 
‘Piccolo Mondo Moderno’ 
(Milano, 1906), interlards sume of his dia- 


i *logues with a barbarous dialect which must 
interest to affix their names ard addresses to ‘ 


be incomprehensible to any but an Italian 
born, and which disfigures so many of his 
pages. Our Lancashire or Somerset dia- 
‘“aren’t in it,’? as the phrase goes. 
Here is a specimen of this jargon :— 

‘‘Tasi, xe ver, lo go tolto mi. No mag- 
narnil, sou anda in ocav Cossa vustu? 
Vedio, che no savi guente. Mi no parlo. 
Qua xe belo.’’ 

Is this a Venetian dialect? One can 
guess its meaning from the context, but 
doubt still hampers the foreign reader and 
mars his pleasure. Too lengthy dialogues 


Library or in the Bibliothéque Nationale at | in dialect, in novels not written wholly ir 
‘ it, detract, 


in my estimation, from the 
merit of a book to the uninitiated. 
J. B. McGovern. 


Rosert LE Paumerr. — Can anyone give 
me any information about Robert le Pau- 


' mere, Clerk of Pevenese, who was, between 
| the years 1279 and 1281, admitted by the 


Bishop of Chichester to the sacred orders of 
sub-deacon, deacon, and priest, with a view 


| to his appointment as Chantry Priest in the 


Parish Church of Rye, Sussex. He was 


Should the | Still at Rye in 1286, and probably two years 


iater. Any other appointments -held by_ 
him, date of death, or any dated informa- 
tion will be useful. Answers may help to 


_ solve an historical problem of some local 
importance. 
L. A. VIDLER. 
Bassett1.—Carlo Alberto Bassetti was 


the Dogger | 


secretary to the Florentine residency in 
London about 1680. I shall be glad to know 


when his tenure of the office began and 
ended; and any further particulars. 
R. J. W. 


107, Eaton Place, S.W.1. 


‘Ernest; or Poxrricat REGENERATION.’— 


| Can any reader tell me who was the author 


‘of the following booklet ? 


“Sr. Jounston’s Hunt’s Up.’’—Sir Wal- | 


ter Scott, in ‘Fair Maid of Perth,’ ch. 
xviii, refers to the above tune, and in a 
note of his own calls it ‘‘a stirring strain 
of music which was of much repute in its 
day, but which has long eluded the search 
of musical antiquaries.” Has _ this 
tune been recovered since Sir Walter’s day, 
and if so has it been published, and where? 
B. Y.. VY. 


| London : 


| Gadsden, 


The title of it is 
very concise: ‘‘ Ernest: in twelve books. 
printed for the Author by R. 
Upper St. Martin’s Lane. 


M.vccc.xxx1x.’’ The next leaf gives a little 


| more information : 


old | 
: To the memory of Milton, 


“Ernest: or Political Regeneration. 
Damit das gute wirke wachse, fromme, 
Damit der tag des edlen endlich komme. 
the Poet, the 


_ Divine, the Republican, this work written 
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in the light of his glorious countenance is | 


dedicated.’’ 

The text, running to less than 300 pages, 
is a narrative poem that begins in rhyme, 
changing to a lyrical style at intervals, but 
commonly lapsing into blank verse. 

G. N. Count PLUNKETT. 
‘Dublin. 


** Sow-GAWTER.’’—I wonder if any reader 
could tell me the exact meaning of a word 
which I have come across in a seventeenth 
century MS., viz., sow-gawter? 

I get mo light from the dictionaries— 
except, of course, as regards the first syl- 
lable. In the same context occur the word 
‘“tinker’’ and one or two others, pointing 
to the iron or smelting trades. 

Bol. 2: 
Hortanp.— 


LEYDEN, WESTBARENDRECHT, 





tive style preserved, the deep moulding, rich 


_ tracery, foliage, sculpture, pierced parapets, 


| crocheted ‘pinnacles, foliated crosses, deep 


copings, the bold base-course, crowned _ by 
the graceful spire pierced from top to bot- 
tom in open tracery. Frost seems to have 
played havoc with the terra-cotta, nipping 


' off large pieces of the ornamental work of 


| cately worked spire is in danger. 


What is known of this Dutch family, and | 


were they in any way connected with Eng- 
land towards the end of the seventeenth 
century ? 

Their arms are woven on each panel in a 
set of six pieces of Brussels tapestry by 
Jan Cobus (c. 1680); viz.: Gules on a fess 
arg. hetw.. 3 lions rampant or, 3 fleurs de 
neflier (medlar flowers). This latter charge 
seems to be a very unusual one, and does 
not occur in Papworth, I think. 

G. O’F. 

Butter Cuoarm.—Halliwell, in ‘ The Nur- 
sefy Rhymes of England’ (Percy Society), 
quotes from a publication of 1655 a rhyme 
used as a charm for making butter come 
when churning, as follows :— 

Come, butter, come! 

Come, butter, come! 

Peter stands at the gate, 
Waiting for a butter’d cake, 
Come, butter, come! 


' nal Lucubrations,’ nor 
| Damsell,’ and his ‘ Jocabella,’ 


the outer shell, and now much of the: deli- 
If there 
are other such spires it would be interest- 
ing to know what effect the weather has had 
on the material, or if the industries of the 
district are in any way responsible for the 
decay. The church was erected in 1845, 
and is said to be the only terra-cotta church 
in England. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Wattrer Besant.-—Information required as 
to the title and date of a book written by 
above concerning Devonshire and Cornwall. 
It may be a novel. 

HerBert SovutTuamM. 


AutHor Wantep:—Can any reader tell me 
whence the following verse, which Peter Mundy 
attributes to “‘ Chamberlaine,” is taken. 

If. thou with Momus love to Carpe, 
Or Zoilus like to pine, 
Either doe something of thine owne, 
Or elce not carpe at myne. k 
Since the verse ends Mundy’s Appendix V, 
written in 1651, it seems probable that it should 
be attributed to Robert Chamberlain, who flour- 
ished 1640-1660, but it is not in his ‘ Noctur- 
in his ‘ Swaggering 
ublished 1640, 
is not to be found at the British Museum. 
The works of Edward Chamberlayne, 1616- 


, 1703, seem to be published too late for Mundy 


This has to be said thrice to be effective. 


Are there any other butter-charms recorded 
or known ? 
R. Hepcrer WaALLAce. 


OPEN - WORK CHURCH SPIRES. — What 
churches are there having spires of open 
tracery? The only one in this district 
(Lancashire) that I know of is at Lever 
Bridge, near Bolton, and was designed and 
modelled in terra-cotta by Edmund Sharpe, 
M.A., of Lancaster. The material was 


obtained from the local coal mines belong- | 


ing to the Fletcher family, and manufac- 
tured in kilns built for the purpose on the 
premises. The church has all the peculiar 
richness of the fourteenth century decora- 





to have had access to them. 
L. M. Ansty. 


Replies. 


THE CARCASSES OF CROMWELL, 
IRETON .AND BRADSHAW. 
(ecxlvi, 227), 

Probably the House’s order for the hang: 
ing of the bodies in their coffins was meant 
“if necessary.’? It was not known in what 
condition the bodies would be, and although 
Cromwell and Ireton were embalmed, Brad- 
shaw was not. Again, we are told that 
Cromwell’s body was embalmed so __ badly 


| that it burst, and by reason of . the stench,’ 
; etc., had been buried privately. 


As an 
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actual ‘fact, the bodies were ‘‘‘ d¥awn’” in 
their coffins to Tyburn, -and there ‘‘ pull’d 
out of their coffins and hang’d at the several 
angles of that triple tree till the. sun was 
set, after which they were taken down, their 
heads cut off, and their loathsome trunks 
thrown into a deep -hole under the gallows.’’ 
(Mercurius Publicus, 24-31 Jan., 1661, cited 
in ‘Cromwelliana’ at 11 S. iv. 543), 

Pride’s body was not found, probably 
because he had been. buried at , Nonsuch, 
Surrey, part of which Royal Park he had 
obtained, 


The following account does not seem to be | 


known, and will be greeted with interest. 
In 1793 T. R. Nash edited Butler’s ‘ Hudi- 
bras,’ and republished it in three large 
volumes. with many 
Hogarth. The edition was limited to 100 
copies, and is the best ever produced. 
Vol. iii is confined to the notes, which, of 
course, incorporate those by Dr. Zachary 
Grey. 

Canto ii, 215, of the satire runs :— 

Toss’d in a furious hurricane, 

Did Oliver giue up his reign, 

And was believ’d as well by Saints 

As moral men and miscreants 

To founder in the Stygian ferry 

Until he was relieved by Sterry 

Who in a false erroneous dream 

Mistook the New Jerusalem 

Profanely for th’ apocryphal 

False heaven at the end o’ th’ Hall, 

Whither, it was decreed by Fate 

His precious reliques to translate. 


The note to this passage, on pp. 378-807, 
vol. ili, runs as follows :— 
Peter Sterry dreamed, that Oliver was to 


he placed in Heaven, which he foolishly imag- 
ined to be the true and real Heaven above; 


but it happened to be the false carnal Heaven | 
| Hall, where his | 


at the end of Westminster 
head was fixed after the Restoration. There 
were, at that time, two victualling-houses at 
the end of Westminster Hall, under the Ex- 
chequer, the one called “Heaven,” the other 
— ;’ near to the former, Oliver’s head was 
xed, 
Bradshaw were drawn to ‘Tyburn on three 
several sledges, and, being taken from their 
coffins, were hanged at the several angles; 
afterwards their heads were cut off, and set on 


Westminster Hall.—The following is a trans- | 
cript from a MS. diary of ‘Mr. Edward Saint- | 


hill, a Spanish merchant of these times, and 
preserved by his descendants :—‘‘ The 30th of 


January, being that day twelve years from the | 


death of the King, the odious carcases of Oliver 


Cromwell, Major General Ireton, and Brad- | 


shaw, were drawn in sledges to Tyburn, where 


they were hanged by the neck from morning 
till four in the afternodn. 


NOTES. AND 


illustrations — by | 


January 30, 1660, Cromwell, Ireton and | 


Cromwell in a| 
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| green-seare « eloth, very” fresh,;. embalmed; 
| Lreton, having’ been buried long, hung like a 
| dried rat, yet corrupted about the fundament: 
Bradshaw, in his winding sheet, the fingers 
of his right hand and nose perished, having 
wet the sheet through; the rest very perfect, 
; insomuch that I knew. his face, when the hang- 
man, after eutting it off, held it up; of ‘his 
toes, I had five or six in my hand, which the 
prentices had cut off. Their. bodies were 
| thrown into an hole under the gallows,-in their 
| seare-cloth and sheet. Coumnerall had eight cuts, 
| Ireton four, being seare-cloths, and their heads 
ban ,set up on the South-end of Westminster 
all. 
| Ina marginal nofe is a drawing of Tyburn 
(by the same hand), with the bodies hanging 
| and the grave underneath. Cromwell is repre- 
| sented like a mummy swathed up, with no 
| visible legs or feet; to this memorandum. is 
| added : 
| Tfreton died the 26th of November 1651. 
| Cromwell the 3rd of September 1658. 
Bradshaw the 31st of October 1659. 
, In the same diary are the following articles: 
“January the 8th, 1661, Sir A. Haslerigg, that 
cholerick rebel, died in the Tower, The 17th 
Venner and this accomplices hanged—he and 
another in Coleman Street, the other 17 in 
other places of the City. Sept. 3rd, 1662, Crom- 
well’s glorious, yet fatal, day, died that Speaker 
of the Long Parliament, William Lenthall, very 
penitently. 


A long passage with quotations from 
Prestwich’s ‘ Respublica,’ Bate, and others 
follows, all of which are known. 

If Sainthill’s diary could be rediscovered 
it might provide other interesting inform- 


ation. 
J. G. M. 


Mr. Ropert Prerrornt will find full 
particulars on the point he raised in Mark 
Noble’s ‘ Memoirs of the Cromwell Family,’ 
vol. i, pp. 289-291, ed.'1787. The vote of 
the House of Commons for the removal, ete., 
of the bodies was passed 8 Dec., 1660. 
Noble quotes Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, Secre- 
tary. of the Royal Society, as having seen 
the original receipt for 15s. paid to 
| the mason, John Lewis, for taking up the 
‘* corpes,’’? and proceeds : 


| It appears that the protector’s body, with 
that of TIreton, was taken up on Saturday, 
Jan. 26, 1660/61, and on the Monday night fol- 
| lowing they were drawn in two several carts 
from Westminster to the red-lion-inn, in Hol- 
born, where they remained all night. Brad- 
shaw’s, for good reasons, was not taken up till 
| the morning following, which was the anni- 
versary of K. Charles’s death, when they were 
| conveyed upon sledges to the gallows, taken out 
of their coffins, hanged upon the several angles 
| of that triple tree, till sun set, then beheaded, 
| and their trunks thrown into an hole. under 
the gallows, and their heads. set upon poles 
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upon the top of Westminster-hall, and where | now again thrown under the Gallows (never 


Oliver’s long remained: for Sir ‘Thomas Arm. | 


strong’s was placed between his and Brad- 


shaw’s. 


Sir Lhomas was executed June 20, | 


more to be digg’d up) and there we leave him, 


Lhe Kingdomes Intelligencer, No. 6, 


1634, which was more than twenty years after | date Feb. 5, 1661, says: 


Oliver’s head had been placed there. 


V A very 
curious MS., lent me 


of Cromwell, Ireton and Bradshaw; the author, 


who was an eye-witness, says the protector’s | 


was in a green cerecloth, very fresh embalmed. 


A footnote says that the MS. was written 
by Sam. Sainthill, Esq., a Spanish mer- 
chant, who rode, as such, under the conduct 
of Lord Mordaunt, when King Charles II 
made his public entrance into London. 
Noble says he ‘ 
pressing his contempt for K. Cha. II in 
treating the body of so great a sovereign 
with such indecency, though that of an 
enemy and usurper.”’ 

Noble’s careful account makes it 
that the bodies were removed from the 


were not so far advanced in decomposition 
as to have needed to be ‘‘ hanged in their 
coffins,’’ since the heads were severed from 
the trunks by the hangman. 

Henry Curtis. 


The following official notice appears in 
Mercurius Publicus, No. 4, under date Jan, 
30, 1661: 

This day Jan. 30 (we need say no more but 
name the day of the Moneth) was doubly 
observed, not only by a solemn Fast, Sermons, 


& Prayers at every Parish Church, for_the, 
recious blood of our late pious Soverain King | 


harles the First, of ever glorious memory; 


but also by publick dragging those odious | 


Carcasses of Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, 
and John Bradshaw to Tiburn. 


were drawn to Holborn from Westminster, 


after they were digged up on Saturday last, | 


and the next moraieg Bradshaw; To day they | 5: yang-yah,’”’ both names imitative of the 


were drawn upon Sledges to Tiburn, all the way 


(as before from Westminster), the universal | 


outcry of the people went along with them. 
When these their Carcasses were at Tyburn, 
they were pull’d out of their Coffines and 


hang’d at the several angles of that Triple | 


Tree, where they hung till the Sun was set; 
after which they were taken down, their heads 
eut off, and their loathsome Trunks thrown 
into a deep hole under the Gallows. And now 
we cannot forget how at Cambridge, 
Cromwell first set up for a Rebell, he rode 


under the Gallowes, where his horse corvetting | 
threw his cursed Highness out of the Saddle | 


just under the Gallowes (as if he had been 


turned off the Ladder), the spectators then | 
resaging the | 


observing the place, and rather 


resent work of this day, than the monstrous 
Jillanies of this day twelve years. 


But he is 





by J. B. Colwick, esq., | 


gives the particular appearances of the carcases | Ireton, are set upon poles on the top of West. 


‘cannot conclude without ex- 


clear . 


On Monday | 
night Cromwell and Ireton in two several carts | 


when | 


The heads of those three notorious Regicides 
Oliver Cromwell, John Bradshaw, and Henry 


minster Hall, by the common Hangman. Brad- 
shaw is placed in the middle (over that part 
where that monstrous High Court of Justice 
sate), Cromwell and his Son-in-Law Ireton on 


| both sides of Bradshaw. 


In Rugge’s ‘ Diurnall’ (Add. MSS, 10, 
116) it is stated that they were hanged in 
their shrouds. 

CuartEs Linpsay, 


“Srtent as A Fisu”’ (exlvi. 8, 52, 5.0. 
‘Memorabilia of _ the Moment’). — Mr, 
Tuomas WINDER’s observation that herrings 
chirp when taken out of the nets, has been 
anticipated in Tennent’s ‘ The Natural His- 


ikl Makes Solace tinier We, and hak Ake | oo 1861, p. 584, where several 


including Aristotle, lian, 
Pliny, and Darwin, are referred to as 
regards the fishes said to utter sounds, some 
beneath, some above the water. If my 
memory deceive me not, some forty years 
ago there appeared in the Popular Science 
Monthly an article on certain musical 
sounds attributed to a fish living in an 
American river. We Japanese weli know 
the native loach (Misgurnus anguillicav. 
datus) curtly whistles when caught, and I 
have several times witnessed & mousefish 
(Antennarius sp.) faintly to spring a rattle 
when handled, notwithstanding that it dis- 
plays then no part of its body in motion. 
So far as I know this fact has not been 
mentioned before in any writing. But the 
most familiar sound-producing fish in this 
part is doubtless a catfish (Pseudobagrus 
fulvidraco), Japanese “‘ gigi,’’ Chinese 


sound it gives out (Li Shi-Chin, ‘ Pan-tsau- 
kang-muh,’ 1578, tom, xliv; Kuroda, 
‘ Suizokushi,’ 1827, 234). Japanese poets 
make much of a miller’s thumb (Cottus 
Kazika) which is named “ Kajika,” or 
River-Deer, in allusion to the pathos of its 
nightly call, equalling that of the native 
deer (Cervus sika); and a frog (Polypedates 
Biigeri) much esteemed for its voice—of 
which four living specimens are now wil- 
tering in a jar beside my desk, is called 
“ Kajika-frog,” evidently after the fish 
(Kaibara, ‘ Yamata Honzé,’ 1708, tom. 
xiii; Ono, ‘Honzd Keimé,’ 1803, tom. x1). 
The British marine Bull-head (Cottus scor- 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


)3 
In ‘ The Cambridge Natural History,’ vol. | 


vii, ch. xiii, pp. 555-65, the sound produc- 
ing organs are treated of very admirably by 
Dr. T. W. Bridge, who introduces his ex- 


position with these words: ‘‘ Contrary to 
popular belief sound-producing or vocal 


organs are by no means uncommon in fishes, 


especially in certain families of Teleosts,’’ | 


and he gives at p. 361 a long list of the 
Teleosts that are known to produce sounds 
from their air-bladders—stridulation and 
breathing being the two other methods. 
Kumacusu Minaxata. 


An INFERNAL Patinprome (cxlvi. 230).— 
I have always known the line with the addi- 
tion of the word ecce. It should run thus: 

In girum imus nocte ecce et consumimur 


igni, 
The line then scans. I admit its diabol- 
ical ingenuity, but it was given to me as a 


palindrome ‘‘On Moths,’’—nothing very 


dreadful. 
CuHartes A, Cook. 
Sullingstead, Hascombe, 
Godalming. 


{ 


| Tale of 
| Books,’ by A. C. Guthkelch and D. Nichol 
| Smith, Swift’s use is illustrated by a quota- 
' tion from Herrick, ‘The Fairie Temple: or 


I remember this palindrome at school, | 


when it took the form: 

In girum imus noctu non ut consumimur 

igni., 

This makes the palindrome - slightly 
longer, but, as several years’ soldiering have 
not improved my classics, I am unable to 
say whether it is a better hexameter; the 
sense becomes clearer. I never heard of any 
legend being attached to it. The master 
used to say it was a quotation from some- 
where, and was always promising to look 
it up. I never succeeded in running it to 
earth. 

F. M. M. 

Hampton Hill. 


H.M.S. Revence (cxlvi. 228, s.v. ‘Mem- 


rabilia of the Moment’).—The impression | 


which, as an Eton boy, I received of this 
fine old ship of the line is revived by th. 
note upon her fate in your issue of Mar. 29. 
I happened to be standing on Plymouth 
breakwater in December, 1861, 


R.N., passed out under sail through Caw- 


sand Bay, presenting a magnificent display | 


| ditch 


d : ° ; | element, as in ‘‘ Ditton.” 
at the time were our two earliest ironclad | ASS : 


of canvass relieved against the wooded heights 
of Mount Edgecumbe. Lying in the Sound 


battleships, the Warrior and the Black 
Prince, whereof the lines and spars, though 


when the | 
Revenge, commanded by Captain Fellowes, | 


| ‘Battle of the Books’ the name is said to 
| be given by fisherfolk. 


€ 
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pius) produces a sound, too (ut infra, p. _ far more graceful than those of our modern 


fioating fortresses, received much uncompli- 
mentary criticism when contrasted witi vie 
old ‘* wooden walls.” 

A few days earlier, these two ships had 
been firing minute guns in mourning for 
the Prince Consort. 

Herpert MaxweE Lt. 

Monrieth. 


‘““Toe Lapy 1N THE Losster’’ (cexlvi, 
230).—Defined by the ‘ Oxford English Dic- 
tionary’ as ‘‘ The calcareous structure in 
the stomach* of a lobster, serving for the. 
trituration of its food; fancifully. supposed 
to resemble the outline of a seated female 
figure.””’ The earliest example given by the 
Dictionary is from Swift’s ‘ Battle of the 
Books’ (1704). But the expression is found 
in literature at least half a century earlier, 
On p. 247 of the (1920) edition of ‘ The 
a Tub’ and ‘The Battle of the 


Oberon’s Chappell,’ ll, 129-31, 

The Saint to which the most he prayes, 

And offers Incense Nights and dayes, 

The Lady of the Lobster is. 

In the above-mentioned edition of  the- 
Was it originally 
‘*Our Lady ...’’? It looks like a piece of 
folk-lore. 

Epwarp Bensty. 

Mr. Watmstety is to be congratulated on 
finding so early an instance of this expres-- 


' sion, the meaning of which is given and 
| explained in the ‘O. E. D.’ s.v. Lady sb. 
/10. Judge Parry, in his edition of Dorothy 
| Osborne's ‘ Letters ’ 
| pp. 99-100), quotes other instances, includ- 
| ing one from Herrick (‘The Temple,’ 1. 129, 
| ed, Moorman), and says that ‘‘ the expres- 


(Wayfarers’ Library, 


sion is still known to fishmongers and 
others.’? The Judge and, presumably, his. 
fishmongers place the ‘‘ Lady” in the head 
of the lobster, the Dictionary seats her in 
its stomach. 

L. F. Powett. 


Frecp-Names (cxlvi. 231). — Ditland. 
Muddy land; perhaps for ‘‘dirt’’ or 
‘“ drit,” ie, clay-soil But O.E. dic: 


could also have given rise to this. 





* The ‘ Century Dictionary ’ is more precise = 
‘in the cardiac part of the stomach.” 
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Dowland (?) <A piece of marsh land. 
Dyngemede, An osier bed; ex.: ‘‘ The 
Dinges.’”’ But in O.E, = fallow-land, 

(he) Hamble sounds like a river-name, 
but it may 
(Hemmel), though scarcely so far south as 
Co. Somerset. 

Heechynge = Hitching. A reserved piece 
of common-field, for growing peas, or other 
vegetables. It has_ given’ rise to 
** Hitchins,’”’ a personal name. It occurs at 
Stanton, nr. Broadway (Glos.), at Bagen- 
dlon; and nr. Berkeley. ‘* Inhechinge,”’ 
a.D. 1263, 

Lampley (?) A piece of pasture set aside 
for payment for an altar-light. 

Ramble. Perhaps for Rammell = shaley, 
coarse soil; but it is applied also to lumps 
of peat, or turves, used for heaping stacks 
upon. 

(The) Slape. A gap in a hedge or fence; 
in the Northern counties, a slippery piece. 
O.E, slipig (adj.). 

(The) witchings. 
(Cf. Twist). 

Vospool may be a pool within a camp- 
ditch, i.e., ‘‘ the Fospool,’’ or nr, the Foss- 
way. 

It should be mentioned that, as- the 
definite article probably occurs before most 
of these names in the Deeds wherein they 


Bends in a _ road. 


are met; it would much help to their 
solutions to keep this still in _ place. 
‘That would preclude names ending in S 


being mistaken for personal-names. 
Sr. Cratr BapDELEY. 


“ Sr’? 1x Proper Names (exlvi. 231).— 
Mr. Grippons raises an interesting point at 
this reference. He does not explain how 
he ‘‘ came across the surnames Srawley and 
Sreeves,’’ whether in manuscript or speech. 
I forget from whom I learnt long ago—the 
late Professor Skeat or another—that there 
are only two European languages that 
admit the initial sr, namely Gaelic or 
Erse and Lithuanian. 
Sanskrit vocables, and, I daresay, is pre- 
‘served in some Asiatic dialects whereof I 
know nothing. In Gaelic there are scores 
of words beginning with sr, which, as Mr. 
Collins remarks, is altered in the English 
rendering of Gaelic place-names by insert- 
ing t; thus we write ‘‘strath”’ for srath, 


and the next station north of Blair Atholl | 


on the Highland line is labelled Struan 
for the Gaelic  sruthan (pronounced 
‘‘sriian’’), meaning a stream, or the 


plural-streams. | In this word the Gaelic 
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be meant for a cattle-shed | 


It was common in | 
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' coincides exactly with the Lithuanian srowe 
(Sanskrit sru, to flow). 

The Brythonic Celt found the initial sr 
as inconyenient as the Teuton did. Thus 
the Gaelic sron, a,nose, so frequently. ap- 
plied to denote a pointed hill or promon- 
tory, becomes trwyn in Welsh by the sub- 
stitution of t for s. Hence we’ find in 
Strathclyde, where Weish was once the ver- 
nacular, the seaport of Troon. situated on a 
promontory. If North Ayrshire had ever 
been Gaelic no doubt the name would have 
appeared on our maps at this day as Strone 

1 have often puzzled over the exception— 
unique I think—in the pronunciation of 
‘“shrimp ” as ‘‘srimp ”’ at Margate, 

HERBERT MAXWELL, 

Monreith. 


“Sreeves.’’’ will be found to be derived 
from sheriff most probably. In Indian 
place-names the syllable ‘‘ sri’ is a -Sans- 
skrit word meaning ‘‘ holy,’ e.g., Srinagar, 
There are peoples in India who cannot pro- 
nounce an s without the addition ‘of an h, 
as well as those who can. It is the old 
Bible story of ‘‘ Sibboleth’’ and  ‘‘ Shib- 
boleth.”” In parts of the’ Madras Presi- 
dency’ the native Indian pronounces _ the 
name of the god Shiva as it is here written, 
making the h soften the s; in other parts 
he cannot do this. You say to him “Say 
Shiva;’”’ and he says ‘‘Siva.’’ This pecu- 
liarity may have some bearing on the form- 
ation and pronunciation of the word 
““ sreeves,”’ 

FRANK PENNY. 


‘Sr ”’ in proper names— or rather before 


proper names—is merely the medieval 
abbreviated title of a priest, who ranked 
with a knight. Before the Reformation 


‘Sir Oliver Martext’’ corresponded with 
| our ‘‘ Reverend John Smith;’”’ and had not 
gone out of fashion in Shakespeare’s time. 

W. V. GarINsrorD. 


Portrait oF aA CLERIC (exlvi. 231).—This 
| represents Lodovico Antonio Muratori. 
‘‘uvr’’ of the Latin inscription stands for 
Mutinensis (= of Modena, the ancient 
Mutina). ‘The English reader will find a 
concise account of him in vol. ii (1908) of 
Sandys’s ‘History of Classical Scholar 
ship,’ p. 381. 

|_. . . the great historian, Lodovico Antonio 
| Muratori (1672-1750), librarian at Milan from 
| 1695 to 1700, and afterwards for half_a century 
| at Modena, the most industrious and the most 
| widely learned Italian scholar of his time. He 
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produced six folio volumes of Antiquitates | 


ftalicae Medii Aevi, in addition to the twenty- 
seven folio volumes of his Scriptores, ° the 
eighteen quarto volumes of his Arnali, and the 
eight -of this Anecdota: Latina: and Graeca: 
Even these are not all, as his total . output 
amounted to forty-six volumes folio, and thirty- 
four volumes quarto. By his calm and sober 
judgment, by his vast -capacity for literary 
research, and by his unfailing championship 
of good sense in matters of scholarship, he 
exercised a most healthy -influence- on his- 
torical and antiquarian studies in Italy. 


Another estimate adds thirteen volumes in 
octavo to the tale of folios and quartos. 


Students of the New Testament are fami- 
liar with his name because of the so-called 
Muratorian Canon of the N.T. which he 
published from a Latin MS., and those who 
know their ‘ Decline and Fall ’’ will remem- 
ber the note at the end of chapter Lxx in 
which Gibbon describes some of Muratori’s 
works, and calls him ‘‘ my guide and master 
in the history of Italy.’’ 

Epwarp BENSsLy. 


{An interesting chapter on Muratori and his 


place in the development of literary theory will | 


be found in ‘ The Genesis of Romantic Tiheory,’ 
by Mr. J. G. Robertson, lately published by 
the Cambridge University Press]. 


JOHN AND Witt1AM ReyNnotps: ExtTra- 
ORDINARY CONVERSION (cxlvi. 230).—John 
Rainolds or Reynolds (1549-1607), President 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, was the 
famous Puritan divine who played an im- 
portant part in the Hampton Court con- 
ference. Lives of him and his brother Wil- 
liam, the Roman Catholic, are in the 
‘D. N, B.’? The story that their beliefs 
were due to mutual conversion was widely 
spread. At 11 S. viii. 131 I quoted some 
illustrative passages from Fuller’s ‘ Church- 
History,’ Bk. x., Dr. Featley’s ‘Life and 
Death of John Reynolds,’ Wood’s ‘ Athenae 
Oxonienses,’ and his ‘ History and Anti- 
quities of the University of Oxford.’ In 
his ‘ Athenae’ (ed. Bliss, vol. i, col. 613) 
Wood gave the legend, but added ‘‘ This 
is the reason commonly received among Pro- 
testants, for each others’ conversion, but 
false; for the dispute was, if you will 
believe men that then lived, between John, 
and Edmund, Rainolds, of C.C. coll., as I 
have told you elsewhere [i.e. in the ‘ Hist. 
and Antiq.’].”’ 

The ‘‘ ingenious person,’’ whose ‘‘ most 
handsome account is an excellent epigram,”’ 
is quoted by Jeremy Taylor, was William 
Alabaster. These Latin lines are as famous 


| story, 


as the legend, being mentioned by Fuller and 
given by Featley. and Wood, 
: Epwarp BEnsty. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


The incident is referred to in the 
‘D. N. B.’ (ef. Rainolds, John and Wil- 
liam) as apocryphal. Fuller’s ‘ Church His- 
tory of Britain,’ Book x, section 3, under 
the year 1607, records the death of Dr. John 
Reynolds, on May 21, and there gives the 
and quotes the following distich, 
which concludes some verses written at the 
tine to commemorate the event: 


‘“(uod genus hoc pugne est? ubi victus 
gaudet uterque, 
Et simul alteruter se superasse dolet.’’ 


‘* What war is this? when conquer’d both 
are glad, 
And either to have conquer’d other sad.”’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


It may interest your correspondent to 
know that there is a much later instance of 
extraordinary mutual conversion than that 
of the brothers John and William Reynolds. 
In the eighties of the last century Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie advocated ‘‘ Fair Trade,’’ and his 
strong opponent was Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain. In the early part of the present cen- 
tury Mr, Chamberlain advocated ‘ Fair 
Trade,’’ and his strong opponent was Mr. 
C. T. Ritchie. I am speaking from memory, 
but I believe Mr. Chamberlain stated that 
it was Mr. Ritchie’s arguments that had 
converted him to ‘‘ Fair Trade.”’ 


GE, d- 


There is no difficulty in identifying these 
brothers, both noted divines in the second 


half of the sixteenth century. ‘The 
‘D. N. B.’ gives a full account of them 
(under the spelling ‘‘ Rainolds’’), and 


alludes to the story of the mutual conver- 
sion, which it dismisses as apparently 
apocryphal. Father [Persons attributes 
William’s conversion to quite a different 
cause—the study of Jewel’s controversial 
methods. His name figures frequently 1m 
the Douay Diaries. In our library here 
are writings by him (under his initials 
only), not included in the list given in the 


|*D. N. B.’ His brother John, President of 


| 


€.C.C., Oxford, survived him thirteen 
years. 
OswaLp Hunter Brarr. 


Fort Augustus Abbey. 
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LonpuN ANNUALS: ‘ WIMBLEDON AND 
Merton AnnvaL’ (exlvi. 230)—Four num- 
bers of this Annual were published—three 
in succession, dated respectively 1903, 1904, 
and 1905, and a fourth (and last) dated 
1910. The editor was Mr. Henry van der 
Ben Copeland, since deceased. The issues 
are well printed and illustrated, and pre- 
serve a good deal of value relative to local 
history. I have a copy of each Annual. 

G. L. APppERson. 

34, Compton Road, 

Wimbledon, S.W.19. 

With regard to the ‘Hampstead Annual’ 
there were only ten issues. This Annual 
started in 1897, and ended in 1907, 

T. H. Banxier. 


“cc 


THe Op Bat.ey IN THE SUBURB ”’ 
(cxlvi. 230).—As the New Gate stood across 
the present Newgate Street a little east of 
Giltspur Street and the Old Bailey, the 
latter was outside the walls of the City, 
and consequently in the suburb thereof. 

G. F. R. B. 


The answer is not difficult. The Old 
Bailey was outside Newgate. The Ward of 
Faringdon Without was long regarded as a 
suburb of the City; eg., in Stow’s ‘ Sur- 
vey’ (ed. Thoms, 1842, at p. 162), I find 
““ Now to return again to Giltspurre street, 
where I first began with this suburb, there 
standeth the parish church of St. Sepulchre 
in the Bayly.” 

Joun B. WaArneWRIGHT. 

The explanation is quite simple. The 
buildings of the Central Criminal Court 
were situated almost under the walls of Lon- 
don. The city grew gradually outwards in 
all directions. The term suburb was applied 
to each new portion of open country as it 
was built upon. At the present time there 
are some districts, with their original vil- 
lage names, at a distance of about ten miles 
from the City, which are called suburbs of 
London ; and it is almost forgotten that the 
parts actually under the shadow of the old 
walls have any right to the title. . 


‘Tom Brown’s Scuoot Days’  (cxlvi. 
157, 198, 219).—From Mr. A. G. Bradley’s 
‘Our Centenarian Grandfather,’ p. 240, it 
would appear that according to Rugby con- 
temporaries the only actual character 
reproduced in the book was that of G. E. L. 
Cotton, ‘‘ the young Master,’”’ who gave 
after the 


Tom Brown much sage advice 
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Marylebone match. A_ short account of 
Benjamin Aislabie, who died June 2, 1842, 
wilt be tound in Lillywnite’s Cricket 
Scores,’ vol. i, pp, 295-6. Kingiand won 
both of the matches against Kent in loz, 
the first at Canterbury by nine wickets, and 
the second at tromley by ten wickets, 
G. I. RB, 


At the third reference Chanceilor Bulkley 
Owen Jones is said to have died at Kuti, 
He did not. He was Warden of Kuthin 
from 1851 to 1909, when he resigned. He 
was made Wrebendary of lLiantair and 
Chancellor of the Cathedral of St. Asaph in 
18y¥7, and retained these posts till his death, 
He spent the latter part of his life at 
Deganwy, near Llandudno, within sight of 
his original home—Beaumaris. He died at 
Deganwy, January 25, 1914, and was buried 
there at the Parish Church (Lianrhos) 
burial ground, at the age of 89. He was 
** Slogger Williams,”’ 

T. Lurcuip Jones. 

Llysefaen Rectory, 

Colwyn Bay, 


CurisTiAN Name (cxlvi, 156, 218, 256).— 
The editor of Lady Brilliana Harley’s ‘ Let- 
ters’ is wrong in identifying her ‘sister 
Wacke”’ with Helegenwach Lady Smyth. 
There was another sister (or half-sister) 
married to Sir Isaac Wake. 

G. 5. GIBBONS. 

CaDENCY IN HERaAtpRy (cxlvi. 213, 258). 
—D. K, T.’s query is one of practical 
interest, and deals with a point which, 
curiously enough, 1 have never seen treated 
of in any manuals of heraldry, not even in 
those which devote a very considerable space 
to the vexed question of cadency and cadency 
marks. 

The solution I would offer depends on the 
(I think) recognised principle that the 
“ differences ’’? marking cadency fall into two 
classes—temporary, viz., that used by an 
eldest son vivo patre, but dropped at_ his 
father’s death; and permanent, viz., those 
borne by cadets of the family and becoming 
integral parts of their coats-armorial. On 
this principle I think that a younger son 

always retains the particular cadency-mark 
to which the order of his birth entitles him. 
unless, and until, by the death of his 
elder brother or brothers, he becomes heir 
to the undifferenced family arms. 


- OswaLp Hunter Barr. 
Fort Augustus Abbey. 
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Tue Raitines oF St. Paut’s CaTHEDRAL 
(cxivi, 214).—See 1 S. i. 446 for a quotation 
from Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ stating that they 
were cast at Gloucester Furnace in the 
parish of Lamberhurst. Hasted also gives 
the cost and weight, which is confirmed at 
5S. vii. 445 by an extract from the original 
account books by W. Sparrow SIMPSON. 
Besides the £11,202.00.06 paid to Richard 
Jones, £25.18.00 was paid 

To John Slytord, for Carrage, &c., of Mr. 
Jones’s Lron Worke from the Water side to the 
Church, vizt. :— 
for Cranage, Wharfage, and Carrage, of 2073 
ffonn ot Lron Worke to St. Paul’s, ffrom 13th 
Sept., 1710, to the 10th June inclusive, 1714, at 
as, 6d. pr. tonn. 

A note at 5 S. i. 60 gives the result of 
the sale, 3491. 5s. only. Another note at 
5S. v. 7 states that the State entrance gates 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and about 125 fee 
of iron railing are now offered ‘‘ for a lump 
sum of 160.’ ‘‘deliverd to vans at our 
yard,” by Messrs. Davies of Vauxhall. 

A quotation from the Liverpool Mercury 
in 6S. ii. 485 gives an account of a tomb 
in High Park, Toronto, enclosed by some 
of the iron railing which surrounded St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

A. H. W. Fynmore. 

Littlehampton. 

I am well acquainted with the village of 
Lamberhurst, which was formerly noted for 
its iron smelting furnaces, and it is local 
history that therein were cast the massive 
iron balustrades which formerly surrounded 
St, Paul’s Cathedral. 

JAMES SetoN-ANDERSON. 

39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 

These railings were the cause of a serious 
dispute between Wren and the other Com- 
missioners, which ended in further disgrace 
for the architect. The discussion was whe- 
ther they should be cast or wrought. Wren 
wisely favoured the latter, but was over- 
ruled ; Wren also wished the design to 
be sufficiently low not to break the view of 
the great building, but was again over- 
ruled in favour of high palings. The posi- 
tion of the rails is shewn on one of his 
plans. His own statement is that the deci- 
sion as to the iron rails “‘ was wrested from 
me and the doing it carry’d in a way that 
I may venture to say will be ever  con- 
demned.’”? A prophecy that soon came true. 
The casting is said to have been carried out 
at Lamberhurst. 

The following is culled from Chambers’ 
Journal, 1917. About 40 years ago some of 
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the railings were removed and shipped on 


board the ss. Delta for America, The 
ship was wrecked, but the rails were recov- 
ered and placed round the tomb of J. G. 
Howard, in High Park, Toronto, inscribed : 

St. Paul’s Cathedral for 160 years I did 

enclose, 

O, Stranger, look with reverence. 

Man! Man! unstable man, 

It was thou who caused the severance.’ 

Water E, GawtuHorp. 

98, High Road, Fast Finchley, N.2. 

According to ‘ The Story of Wadhurst,’ 
by Mrs, Rhys Davids and Alfred A. Wace, 
recently published, the Great Gloucester 
Furnace, situated mostly in Lamberhurst, 
but worked by residents in Wadhurst, sup- 
plied these railings, as your corregpondent 
states. Wadhurst oak, say the authors, 


| was no doubt partly used in the smelting 
| of them. 


The Great Gloucester Furnace, it 
is added, 


was founded in the early part of the 15th 
century by the Kemps of Great Pell; hut the 
Benge family seem to havé worked it for some 
years. It was at the zenith of its prosperity 
in the time of Queen Anne (1702), who visited 
it with the Royal Prince after whom it was 
named. 

KE. St. Jon Brooks. 


‘““ KNEE-caPS’”” (cxlvi. 173, 240).—‘‘ Long 
leggings ’’ or ‘‘ Knee-caps ’”’ we called them 
sixty years ago. They were made of sheep-. 
skin, either in one or in two pieces. When in 
two pieces the lower fitted over the calf- 
piece of the breeches and the upper came 
down over the top of this and fastened with 


| a thong, being kept up by a thong attached 
| to a lateral button on the breeches or hav- 
| ing a slit through which passed the waist 


belt when no braces were worn. In the 
other form the legging was made in one 
piece, but fastened in the same way. The 
buttons were the leather knot-buttons with 
loops. These were passed through holes in 
the back edge of the legging and kept in 
place by a long leather lace tacked down 
between each button. JI believe these 
‘overalls’ are the oldest form of legging, 
as in a slightly differing form they appear 
in Anglo-Saxon drawings. They were used 
by all classes, and especially by the gentry 
when shooting. They were rather the out- 
ward and visible sign of a country squire. 
See Cruikshank’s pictures of such a one in 
‘Tom and Jerry,’ 1820. In this part they 
have been replaced by some form of india- 
rubber or linen waterproof overalls for at 
least thirty years. 
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The overalls used by hunting-men were 
made of cloth or stout Jinen, but were in 
practically the same form and made in one 
piece, middle of thigh to instep. 

F, W. 

ASTRONOMICAL BiuNbDERS IN Fiction (13 
S. 1. 487; cxlvi. 53, 106, 125, 260).—Allen’s 
‘Star-Names and their Meanings,’ men- 
tioned’ Dickens’s slip in ‘Our Mutual 


Cock. 


Friend,’ where the voyage that brought baby | 


Bella home makes a revolution of the earth 
around the sun take place in a month 
instead of a year. 


Marryat, sea-captain though he was, wrote | 


of a waning crescent muon seen in the early 
evening. 
Carlyle, who at one time aspired to the 


Chair of Astronomy at the Edinburgh Uni- | 
versity, alluded in his ‘ French Revolution’ | 


to Orion and the Pleiades glittering down 
quite serene on a night, beautiful and calm, 
although Orion did not rise till day-break. 
d ae! 

UnMountiInc or O1p  PxHotoGrRaPHs 
(cxlvi. 230).—I assume that the photographs 
referred to by Sir WuittramM Butt are on 
albumenized or colodion-coated paper in 


which case the surface is practically water- | 


proof. The removal of such prints from a 
cardboard support is a job requiring 
greatest care, as the paper is thin and 
easily torn. The mount should first be 
split, leaving as little as possible adhering 
to the back of the print, which may then be 
soaked in warm water. If after soaking 
the prints do not readily leave the support, 
the cardboard must be very carefully worked 
off by gentle rubbing with the fingers and 
lightly scraping with a blunt knife. The 
prints should be laid on a sheet of glass 
while this operation is performed, and kept 
wet. 
T. W. Tyrrert. 
St. Elmo, Sidmouth. 


Srr Grorce Howarp (cxlvi. 100, 216).— 
According to the registers of the parish of | 
St. George, Hanover Square, printed by 
the, Harleian Society, the date of his 
second marriage was May 21, 1776. 

J. B. WHITMORE. 


231).— 


Sir Toomas BiupwortH (cxlvi. 


For the ancestry of this man see the Visita- 
tion of Surrey, 1623 (Harleian Society, vol. 
xliii), where the family is given as Bludder 
throughout, and continued in Le Neve’s 
‘ Knights’ (Harleian Society, vol. viii), p. | 





the | 


| 48. Sir Thomas was Sheriff, Alderman, 
| and Lord Mayor of. London, and_ was 


| knighted at the Hague, May, 1660. His 
| first wife was Mary, daughter of Walter 
| Rogers, of Lederede (Surrey), and his 
second wife was a widow, whose maiden of 
married names are not given, but her first 
husband was a London slopseller. Sir 
Thomas had three children by his first wife, 
| and five by his second. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 

The pedigree of the above will be found 
under ‘ Bludder Family,’ in Surrey Arche. 
ological Collections, iii, Harleian Society, 


| viii, 48; Manning and Bray’s ‘ Surrey,’ 
|i, 306; Aubrey’s ‘ Antiquities of Surrey,’ 
| iv. 210. 


Lronarp C. Price, 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


CHARLES Dickens AND Evans (13 S.i. 
132).—The above firm of printers was 
located at the Crystal Palace. The Charles 
Dickens of the title was the eldest son of 
the novelist, and his partner was his bro- 
ther-in-law. Among the books they printed 
were some of the editions of Dickens's 
works published by Chapman and Hall, 

B. W. M.~ 


GREENE’S Museum, LicuHrietp  (cxlvi. 
' 191, 236, 258).—Myrs. Thrale, in her journal 
of the Welsh tour in 1774 tells that she 
was introduced in the first place to Mr. 
| Greene, who has a small but curious collec. 
| tion of all natural and artificial rarities, par- 
ticularly a Pulse Glass, exhibiting the, powers 
of rarefaction and condensation in a maaner i 
never saw them exemplified before. Here | 
saw many things I never saw before, and cme 
away with a catalogue in my pocket and some 
new images in my mind which the catalogue 
will at any time revive. ‘The gentleman who 
entertained us with his curiosities appeared to 
have much knowledge and an officious earnest 
ness to please. 
(See A. M. Broadley’s ‘ Doctor Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale,’ p. 161). 
W. 


FE. Witsovy. 
Hawick. 


AvtHor WANTED (cxlvi. 252) : 

I have this moment come across the answer 
to my query at the reference “ Tiphysque 
novos, ete.” I find in the correspondence of 
Gilbert White (Letters to his Brother), given 
in vol. ii of Bell’s edition of White’s ‘Se- 
borne,’ the following under date of March §, 
1775:—“‘As America is at present the subject 
of conversation, it may be matter of some 
amusement to you to send you a quotatio 
from the Medea of Seneca, prophetic of the 
discovery of that vast continent. 
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. : veniant annis | ballads was enormous and their influence is not 
Secula seris, quibus oceanus in doubt, few were entered in the Stationers’ 
Pateat, tellus, Tiphysque novos Register. Between twenty and thirty names of 


Detegat orbes; nec sit terra ultima Thule. 


i . | ballad-writers are known, and certain men of 
N.B.—Tiphys was pilot to the Argonautic 


letters and players joined ‘Martin Parker’s 
expedition; and a type of Columbus.” Societie ” and used the ballad as an effective 
if have not the means of. verifying the political weapon. Many of them turned to 
quotation, and should be glad if some reader | pamphleteering, and with the history of the 
would .say whether terris (Mary Johnston) or | ballads and pamphlets is also interwoven that 
terra (Gilbert White) is correct. of the Royalist news-books, especially from the 
Cuarites A. Cook. | years 1647 to 1651. Laws and ordinances were 
Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. effectual rather in stimulating the ingenuity of 
| printers and authors in means of evasion than 
in stopping the flood of vehement and largely 
Notes on Books. scurrilous print. In 1655 an attempt was made 
| to abolish the whole of the licensed press, and 
Cavalier and Puritan. By Hyder E. Rollins. | for the rest. of Cromwell’s life there is auth- 
(New York University Press). | ority for saying that no news-book was licensed ; 
Proressor Rouiixs, in making a study of the , but the printing of ballads, nevertheless, went 
English ballads which appeared between 1640 | 02 with as much zest as ever. The last piece 
and 1660, has worthily filled up a gap. _ Upon included here is dated “‘ Septemb. 1660,” when 
investigation the Commonwealth, which in this 





the making and singing of emer was free 

h: : act e re; it goes to the tune ‘ Come hither 
regard had been somewhat neglected, is dis- | 0Mce more; it B0e8).0 nj age ’ 
Serared to be rich in ballads, a great proportion , Wy own sweet Duck,’ and, under the title ‘ Eng- 
of which surprise one by their boldly out- , land’s Object,’ celebrates the Taking and 
spoken Royalist sympathies. Of the seventy- | apprehending of that horrid deluding Sower of 


2. 


five pieces given in this volume, twenty-nine | Sedition, Hugh Peters. ; 
come from a collection (an “ Bae postee | .The pe ag eg ys — bed eo 
deposited in the Manchester Free Library; | .1r ringing in his head, beat by beat—the words 
fifteen from Thomason; nineteen from the col-| to the notes, as anyone who has made verses 
lection in the British Museum, entitled a ‘ Book | by that trick will readily detect, especially in 
of Fortune’ (c. 20, f. 14); and six from Wood. | the more complicated stanzas. But verses so 
From Luttrell comes a fine ballad in strong | made miss their choicest intended effects when 
Bee Gh. nodtietiig arigtic  Metchioos acy. | tho dnakion, tm priating telledn te ak Get'an 
herd overmatched.’ Martin Parker (the maker | any rate the bars of the mere melody. No 
of that famous song ‘ When the King Enjoys | doubt it is better than nothing to have— 
es See as Tat acti tais st | Chagas oN” ey "ae ale 
awrence | e E as | © oe ‘ a i any. 
authors; four or five ballads—two pleasant | readers will peruse and enjoy these pages 
Catches and a Christmas Carol among them— | who have not ready access to that price- 
are doubtfully ascribed to John Crouch; and | less compilation. A separate note at the head 
two songs of Samuel Smithson’s are included. | of each piece gives full information concerning 
Every one of the seventy-five is excellent read- | it, and here and there draws attention to some 
ing—not, indeed, as literature in the solemn | ba for which a ballad ‘ a certain pa 
sense of the word, but, first, as a historical | portance as evidence, e.g., the engagemen 
document and an indication of the social tem- | Which figures in ‘ Britain’s Honour. The 
per of the time amid strata of the population | score or so of illustrations, wood-cuts, taken 
otherwise more or less inarticulate, and, | from the original broadsides, add something 
secondly, in the preponderant political ex- distinct and valuable to the total impression 
amples, for demonstration of the cleverness and ones by Ba png og = in i ager Pro- 
force shown in this ropa randa b song. essor ollins x as argely Increase our in- 
The student will be Gull indeed who.does nat debtedness to him (already considerable for the 
appreciate something of the immense amount |‘ Pepysian Garland’) and added an important 
of scholarly labour which has gone to the member bn — of — on seventeenth 
making of the Introduction. The Royalist century politics and propaganda. 

ballad-writers were sharp thorns in the sides : : 
of fhe Perhamens.. Severity checked them, but pip adeno Aa, neerenee ea * - pe 
not completely, and not for long. They had on 5 = 4 : : _ hy i 
Heir side not’ only massive’ Hoyalist feting, Lem @ he, Dat of Judamént |, Baited by 
Which refused to overborne, but also the a - : ¢ See hina ae oat ake 
people’s rough sense of the ludicrous and en- : eg pag ek oa) (Cambridge University 
erent of broad satire, to which the Round- ore egee te rece c 

eads gave handle enough. If Dibdin was | As preface to his first instalment of Anglo- 
rewarded for the support his songs gave to the | Norman texts, Professor Prior gives us an 
. epsampeont ve pg 2 heayy demands | Unporient x ged on ays —— — preneh 
rere being made on the Navy, these rousing | and English speech in the two centuries fol- 
singers should have been sought out by Charles | lowing the Norman invasion. He argues that 
g y | 4 

with large recompense in his hands. | the invaders had much less influence on Eng- 
From 1642 to 1647, though the output of | lish development than is commonly supposed. 
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England, her conquerors decided, was to adopt 
French culture, and, inevitably, education was | 
looked to as a chief means to that end. In 
schools and universities Latin or French was 
enjoined as the medium of instruction, and 
students were definitely forbidden even to 
converse in English. As Dr. Prior points out, 
such regulations suggest that English is the | 
speech most of them would naturally have 
conversed in. 

Yet more interesting is a consideration of 
the language evolved by means of these arti- 
ficial restrictions. The clerical persons who, 
up and down the country, wrote and taught 
in French, had little intercourse with the 
Continent. Their French diverged more and 
more from standard French; underwent con- 
tamination from English; maintained itself 
principally as an instrument for teaching—as 
the language in which a voluminous didactic 
literature was composed. It was the butt of 
foreign gibes, a jargon without life in it, and 
when, towards the end of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, it ceased to be obligatory in schools it 
disappeared, except for use in law. But.the 
study of the two languages in contact is both 
curious and instructive, especially from the 
voint of view of the dominant influence of 
Gaglish. In a sequence which—taking it 
broadly—Dr. Prior conceives to have gone 
through morphology, syntax, stress-accent on 
words, rhythm and phonetics, the pressure of 
the native speech gradually forced Norman- 
French into conformity with native tendencies. 
Herein lies the explanation of the anomalous 
Anglo-Saxon prosody, and a main subject of 
the essay—namely, the Anglo-Norman use of 
English rhythm and accent in French poetry. 
From examination and illustration of this 
position, Dr. Prior goes on to discuss the 
influence of English dialects on the phonetics 
of Anglo-Norman—a subject on which much 
preliminary spade-work must be done before 
any useful conclusions can be reached. 

Presented as “‘ the interesting outcome of a 
language introduced into a foreign country, 
forced by purely artificial means upon _ its 
inhabitants, and gradually yielding to the 
pressure of ethnological forces,” Anglo-Norman 
offers a fresh and fruitful field to the student 
of ethnology and linguistics, who may 
heartened by much good promise of those 
kinds to pore over texts in themselves rather | 
dull and vapid. 

The Poem on the Assumption is a transla- 
tion, from the Latin, of two Chapters in the 
second Book of the Visions of St. Elizabeth 
of Schénau, a nun of the twelfth century. The 
MS. is at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

The Poem on the Day of Judgment is from | 
a volume of MSS. in early thirteenth century | 
handwritings at St. John’s College. In itself 
it is little more than a series of the common- | 
places upon that topic usual in its day, incor- 
oorating the translation of a not specially ex- | 
nilarating passage from St. Bernard. The 
““ Divisiones Mundi” of Perot de Garbelei is | 
from a MS.—the only copy of it—at Corpus | 
Christi College, Cambridge, and pretty cer-| 
tainly comes from Ireland. Dr. Prior, who| 
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| ; , 
| has prepared and annotated this text, promises. 


to show that it contains distinctive dialectal 
features belonging to the South, or rather the 
South-West of England. 

Not the least interesting of the trains of 
thought started by this study is a_recognition 
of the reaction of English to Norman in 
language as parallel with the concomitant 
and kindred reaction in architecture and decor- 
ative craftsmanship. 





BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Myers & Co. have sent us a “ Clearance 
Catalogue ” (No. 242) of old and modern books, 
which describes something over fourteen hun- 
dred items. These range over all sorts of times 
and subjects, and we lave drawn the few 
for which we have space here chiefly from 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Those of our readers who have followed the 
recent correspondence on ‘ Letters from a Per- 
sian’ may like to hear of a copy of that work 
(1735: 6s.) with one of the same _writer’s 
“Dialogues of the Dead’ (1760, 7s. 6d.) | For 
1051. are offered 71 sm. folio volumes of Votes. 
of the House of Commons, and Speeches of the 
Crown to Parliament, which begin with a 
“Letter from his Majesty to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons,” read May 1, 1660, and 
run to 1774. The set is stated to be an origi-- 
nal one, purchased direct from an old county 
family. ‘There are 10 items under ‘ Swift,’ all 
more or less attractive and not over expensive; 
and a like number under ‘ Steele,’ of which 
the best is a set of The Plebeian (2l. 5s.) 
Hazlitt’s edition of Cotton’s ‘ Montaigne’ ‘61. 
10s.) is attractive and so is a small 8vo. edition 
of the same in three volumes (1711: 11. 10s.) 
Peacham’s ‘Gentleman’s Exercise,’ showing 
“the making of all kinds of Colours to be used 
in Limming, Painting, Tricking, and Blazon 
of Coates and Arms” (1634: 21. 15s.) ; Lawson’s 
‘A New Orchard and Garden,’ descri as 
“an interesting and valuable old gardening 
book, recording the personal experiences of a 
gardener in the time of Elizabeth and James 
{1”—bound with Markham’s ‘ Housewife’s 
Garden’ (1638: 61. 6s.) and ‘ the Accomplish’d 
Courtier: consisting of Institutions and Ex- 
amples by which Courtiers and Officers of 
State may square their Transactions Pruden 
and in good Order and Method’ (1660: 2I. 2s, 
are three tempting seventeenth century books. 

e may mention four good Commonwealth 
broadsides; a series of letters from Thomas 
Walker, Paymaster of the Garrison at Car- 
lisle, to his brother, Sir Edward Walker, 
Garter King-at-Arms (April, 1640—December, 
1641: 71. 10s.), and a passport signed by Thomas 
Fairfax, as examples of the items conn 
with the Civil War. A first edition of Percy’ 
© Reliques’ (1765) is offered for 8s. 6d.; a first 
edition of Gray’s ‘ Poems’ (1768) for 1l. 1s. and 
a first edjtion of Shadwell’s ‘ Amorous Bigotte” 
(3690) for 3l. 3s. We must not omit to notice, 
as perhaps the most interesting of ; 
Americana a first edition of William Knoxs 
“Controversy between Great Britain and 
Colonies Reviewed ’ (1769: 71. 7s.) 














